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of intercivilizational contact documented by historical records after the creation of
writing. What it does do, in Renfrew's words, is to reinforce the current archeological
thinking which I have stressed in Chapters 1 and 2. "Today social and economic
processes are increasingly seen as more important subjects for study than the similari-
ties among artifacts."2

A.   AEGEAN CIVILIZATION (1900 B.C.-800 B.C.)
Minoan Crete (1900 B.C.-1400 B.C.)
We can say little from direct evidence about the influence of Egypt upon the
development of Greek education, nor of its influence upon the education of the lively
island civilization centering upon Crete in the second millenium B.C., commonly
named after its kingship title Minoa. Probably settled by peoples from Asia Minor,
Crete possessed neolithic settlements by 4000 B.C.; there possibly was commerce
between Crete and Egypt as early as 3000 B.C.; and between 2100 B.C. and 1900 B.C.,
a distinctive Minoan civilization arose on Crete replete with bronze tools, potters'
wheels, and pictographic writing. The acme of Minoan civilization, with its nerve
center in the palace at Knossos, is usually placed sometime between 1700 and 1400
B.C. By 1700 B.C. the Cretans had developed a partly pictographic and partly syllabic
script that has come to be known as Linear A, but has not yet been fully deciphered.
Sir Arthur Evans assumed it was a special "Minoan" language, but some scholars now
believe it was an adaptation of some Middle Eastern script possibly related to Luvian
(an Anatolian tongue of Indo-European origin) or to the Semitic Akkadian tongue
which was the lingua franca of the whole Mediterranean world in the first half of the
second millenium B.C.3
Mycenaean Greece (1400 B.C.-l 100 B.C.)
Meanwhile a Greek-speaking people (sometimes known as Achaeans) who had arrived
on the mainland of Greece sometime between 2500 and 1900 B.C. had developed a
palace civilization centering at Mycenae somewhat like that of Minoan Crete and
probably influenced by it. Their written language (first discovered on Crete and then
later on the mainland) is known as Linear B. It has affinities with Linear A but is now
2Ibid, p. 72.
3Sir Arthur Evans, The Palace of Minos, 4 vols., Macmillan, London, 1921-1935. However,
Leonard R. Palmer, Mycenaeans and Minoans, 2d. rev. ed., Faber, London, 1965, works out a
somewhat different chronology. Palmer argues for Luvian, p. 332. The relationship to Akkadian is
argued by Cyrus H. Gordon, "Notes on Minoan Linear A," Antiquity, no. 123, pp. 124-130,
September 1957; and "Akkadian Tablets in Minoan Dress," Antiquity, no. 124, pp. 237-240,
December 1957. For the relationship between Linear A and B, see Michael Ventris and John
Chadwick, Documents in Mycenaean Greek, Cambridge University Press, London, 1956; and John
Ch&dwvk,The Decipherment of Linear B, Cambridge University Press, London, 1958,
A case for the independent origin of Minoan-Mycenaean civilization is made by Colin
Renfrew, The Emergence of Civilization; The Cyclades and the Aegean in the Third Millenium
B.C., Methuen and Co., London, 1972, but he recognizes the likely external influences on Aegean
writing.